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PAGE 2: To assist low- and moderate-income 
families wanting to buy a home financed through 
a HUD-insured mortgage, the Department estab- 
lished a Homeownership Counseling Program in 
1968 under the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Housing Management. 


PAGE 14: Walpole Point, a $4 million develop- 
ment in Lincoln Park, Chicago, exemplifies the 
successful redevelopment of an urban site into a 
stable, family-oriented community that empha- 
sizes economic and social diversity. 


PAGE 19: In a public housing high-rise in 
Northeast Washington, D.C., elderly residents 
reap a bountiful harvest from their vegetable 
gardens. 


PAGE 22: By passing substantive amendments 
to its National Housing Act, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has launched a major drive to solve 
Canada’s housing problems in the 1970's. 


NEXT MONTH: 
The March issue will contain articles on 
rural housing, Affirmative Action for equal 
opportunity in housing, property disposi- 
tion, and subway construction in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


COVER: Mrs. Victoria Bagley, a resident of Fort Lin- 
coln public housing for the elderly in Northeast 
Washington, D.C., shows -off collard greens grown in her 
garden beside the high-rise. 





Glass Towers 


“Energy crisis may doom era of glass towers” is a 
headline that presages a possible new era in building. 
Reporting that the glass tower building is based on 
unlimited resources and energy, a New York Times article 
reports that many architects go so far as to suggest that if 
the glass tower’s era is not fully over, “it is certainly an 
endangered species.’’ One engineer asserts that different 
design, materials and mechanical systems could result in 
buildings that would use 75 percent less energy than they 
do now. The article calls the glass tower an “‘energy hog.” 


State and Local Housing Aid 


Minnesota communities will be able to obtain aid for low- 
and moderate-income housing from the State’s Housing 
Finance Agency, which offers such aid for the first time. 
The Minnesota Agency has announced that the sale of tax 
exempt bonds will make available low-interest loans for 
an estimated 1,500 homes. Loans can be made to quali- 
fied sponsors, including nonprofit, cooperative and limited 
dividend corporations. St. Paul, Minn., has announced 
readiness to carry on programs ‘‘normally dependent on 
Federal funds” by issuing general obligation bonds up to 
a total of $10 million, following recent authorization by 
the Minnesota Legislature. 


Mortgage Market Information 


An automated mortgage market information network, 
proposed and developed by the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation, will begin a one-year pilot test in 
the Spring of 1974. More than a year of study has been 
completed on the problems and possibilities of such a 
system. It is believed to offer the mortgage market an 
opportunity to move one step closer to the liquidity 
enjoyed by markets that already use such automated 
systems. However, it is not a trading system. The actual 
transactions do not occur on the machine. Rather, it 
provides the information on which trading can be con- 
summated subsequently by telephone contact. The net- 
work will, in its pilot version, consist of a computer 
telecommunication system listing offerings to buy and sell 
mortgages. It would function as an automated quotation 
system for the mortgage market. The one-year program 
envisions the participation of major members of the 


financial community, including mortgage bankers, savings 
and loan associations, commercial banks, mutual savings 


banks, and other institutional investors. As proposed, the 
system is designed to accommodate any residential list- 
ings, including VA, FHA, conventional single-family and 
multifamily loans, and GNMA securities. Participants in 


mortgages and commercial property loans are not in- 
cluded in the pilot program but are being considered for 
future use. The Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
has agreed to contribute $50,000 for the first year’s 
effort. Developmental costs of planning the system, some 
$1 million, have been borne by the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation (FHLMC). 


Policing Land Development 


The Federal Government and related State agencies will 
work together in policing the $6 billion land development 
industry. The action will be undertaken by a commitee of 
the National Association of Real Estate Licensed Law 
Officials, under an agreement with HUD’s Interstate Land 
Sales Administration. The committee, which will develop 
greater cooperation among all public officials involved in 
interstate land sales, is charged with the responsibility of 
seeking uniformity in state regulations and in the format 
of property reports, as well as in the adoption of uniform 
guidelines for administrative purposes. It will work with 
all appropriate State regulatory agencies in achieving these 
ends, and also to prepare an updated model Interstate 
Land Sales Practices Act. 


Bicentennial Neighborhood Preservation Demonstration 


A new look for the Nation’s Capitol is forecast by the 
establishment of a Bicentennial Neighborhood Preserva- 
tion Demonstration which is pledged to restore, redevelop 
and preserve neighborhoods surrounding the 14th Street, 
7th Street, and H Street corridors, with special emphasis 
on rehabilitation of existing housing. HUD pledged Fed- 
eral housing subsidies for rehabilitation of up to 1,000 
units of low- and moderate-income housing during the 
current fiscal year, with additional financial support to be 
provided during the two following years prior to the 
Bicentennial. A newly created, nonprofit community- 
based Federal City Housing Corporation will facilitate and 
promote the rehabilitation of low- and moderate-income 
housing. 


Arizona Land Use Laws 


Land use in Arizona will be subject to provisions of new 
laws that call for environmental planning controls and 
regulatory procedures. An Office of Environmental Plan- 
ning established in the Governor's office and an appointed 
planning commission of 15 members will ‘‘recommend 
and keep up-to-date a comprehensive plan for the use of 
all Arizona lands,’’ administer the State’s environmental 
land use plan, and coordinate planning and programs of 
the other State departments and organizations. The law 
deals at length with subdivision registration procedures. 
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COUNSELING 
FAMI LI ES... The 


Homeownership 
Counseling Program 


By H. R. Crawford 


A respected saying in contemporary American folk- 
lore is, “Buying a home is probably the biggest invest- 
ment a family will ever make.” For most people, rich or 
poor, the decision to buy will also set off an impressive 
educational experience. Homebuying necessitates learning 
more than most families ever planned to know about 
mortgages, interest rates, tax credits—the whole gamut of 
terms that sprinkle the real estate pages of the news- 
papers. If the buyer does not take the trouble to learn 
the glossary and what it means, the family is bound to 
find itself in trouble. 

To assist low- and moderate-income families wanting 
to buy a home financed through a HUD-insured mortgage, 
the Department established a Homeownership Counseling 
Program in 1968. The program was initially directed to 
purchasers under Section 237 of the National Housing 
Act of 1968. Section 237 is specifically designed to help 
prospective homebuyers unable to qualify for a HUD- 
insured mortgage because they are poor credit risks. 
Preference is given to three groups of applicants: families 
living in public housing, especially those whose earnings 
disqualify them for continuing eligibility; families eligible 
for public housing who have been displaced from urban 
renewal sites; and families eligible for assistance payments 
under the Section 235 Homeownership program. How- 
ever, HUD-approved counseling agencies offer counseling 
under other Sections also. 

The purpose of the Homeownership Counseling Pro- 
gram is to get the potential homebuyer off on the right 
foot. Before the purchase, there is discussion of the 
family’s needs, its past credit history, its degree of 
interest in becoming a homeowner, and other related 
factors. This counseling of families before they purchase a 
house eliminates from the homebuying market those 
families who, realistically, should be renters. It aims to 
reduce the number of defaults that result in foreclosure 
and return of the properties to HUD for disposal. 


Varied Counseling Resources 

The program is administered by the Counseling and 
Community Services Division of Housing Management. 
The actual counseling is carried on by HUD-approved 
public and private counseling agencies. HUD Area and 
Insuring Offices have responsibility for recruiting the 
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counseling agencies and monitoring their performance. 
Approximately 360 agencies over the country, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are accredited to perform 
counseling services. They represent a broad spectrum of 
community organizations. Professional and nonprofit 
credit and family counseling agencies, nonprofit sponsors, 
colleges and universities, extension. services affiliated with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, city agencies, reloca- 
tion offices, housing authorities, credit unions, redevelop- 
ment agencies, and foundations make up the counseling 


MAJOR STEPS 
IN 
HOMEOWNERSHIP 
COUNSELING 


resources. In some instances, the agencies are local 
chapters of national organizations. In other cases, they are 
purely local. 

The counseling is provided without reimbursement by 
HUD and without cost to the families and individuals 
counseled. Of 6,350 families recommended to HUD under 
Section 237 for mortgage insurance under Section 235 





and given counseling, 6,100 have successfully purchased 
and retained their homes. The remaining 250 were not 
accepted for mortgage insurance. 


How the Program Works 

The route for a family interested in buying a house is 
simple. The family may be referred to the nearest HUD- 
approved counseling agency by a mortgage lender, a HUD 
Area or Insuring Office, a builder, a seller, or a real estate 
salesman. The family may also apply directly to the 
agency, which begins counseling after a screening inter- 
view. The estimated extent of counseling needed is deter- 
mined during the screening. 

The counseling agency provides individual and group 
counseling in seven major areas: 

Money Management. Money management counseling 
deals with all matters affecting a family’s ability to use its 
financial resources wisely. Included are such items as 
budgeting, debt, management, credit, savings, use of 
checking accounts, borrowing, interest charges, income 
taxes and other related taxes, and how homeownership 
affects the amount of taxes. 

Housing Selection. Here the future homeowner learns 
what to keep in mind when considering a piece of: real 
estate: the surrounding neighborhood; property and 
related taxes; community services; schools; transportation; 
resale prospects; costs of packing, moving, and storage: 
household furnishings needed; reputation of the real 
estate agency; and the overall responsibilities of home- 
ownership. 


sees 
Lender 


Purchase Procedures. This element of counseling is 
concerned with in-depth examination of the how, when, 
where, who, and why of buying a house. It clarifies such 
items as mortgages and mortgage insurance, mortgagees 
and mortgagors, repayment, principal, interest, taxes, 
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3. Lender 
sends _ 
application 
to HUD 


insurance, delinquency, and default, forbearance, fore- 
closure, equity, legal aspects, HUD credit criteria, and the 
resale of the house. 

Property Care and Maintenance. Advice is given on 
the care and upkeep of house and property. Covered are 
such topics as cleaning and preservation, painting, use of 
basic tools for minor repairs, and paying for major repairs 
and installations. 

Home Management. Home management counseling 
takes into account food purchasing, cleaning and care of 
home furnishings, medical and dental care, and commu- 
nity resources for the assistance of families on home 
management matters. 

Referrals. Families receiving counseling are often 
referred to other agencies within the community that can 
help them with problems beyond the scope of the 
counseling agency. These community agencies may be 
able to upgrade the applicant’s job skills, provide legal 
services, offer educational opportunities, care for special 
medical needs, treat drug and alcohol addiction, provide 
day care for children of working mothers, and give 
guidance on marital and other family problems. 
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Counseling in Construction Standards. Counseling 
agencies also inform homebuyers about Sections 518(a) 
and 518(b) of the National Housing Act of 1970, which 
protect the buyer against shoddy construction by pro- 
viding for correction of discovered defects. 

When the counseling agency decides the family has 
learned enough to keep up the mortgage payments and 
take good care of the house, a letter noting this is 


4. HUD refers 
Buyer to 


Counseling 
Agency 


forwarded to the mortgagee and to the HUD Area or 
Insuring Office. Using the agency’s recommendation and 
other supporting information, HUD decides whether to 
insure the homebuyer’s mortgage. The counseling agency 
continues to offer services to the buyer for a reasonable 
time after the purchase of the house has been completed. 


New Programs Tested 

A demonstration, fee-funded, counseling program was 
initiated last year in 15 selected HUD Area Offices. Under 
this program, counseling agencies agreeing to provide 
services for Section 235 and 237 applicants could be paid 
up to $100 for each family receiving an insured home 
mortgage at the conclusion of counseling. The fee is paid 
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counsels 
Buyer 


by the seller or other interested parties, but not by the 
buyer. It is calculated to reimburse counseling agencies 
for overhead costs such as utilities and office supplies, but 
not for salaries of counselors. 

The increased drawing power and activity of the 
counseling agencies when even this relatively slight mone- 
tary reward was introduced is evident. More than 2,000 


6. Counseling 
Agency 
recommends 
approval 





families were counseled under the $100 fee program that 
began March 1972. Approximately 1,300 of them have 
purchased homes. The number of interested counseling 
agencies grew from the original 40 to 138, and more are 
waiting in the wings. 

A second demonstration program for counseling 
delinquent or defaulting homebuyers utilizing the Sections 
235 and 237 mortgage insurance was also set up during 
the past year. Areas for this demonstration were selected 
on the basis of high delinquency and default rates. 
Thirty-one counseling agencies were given contracts total- 
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7. Closing 


ing $2.5 million to service 19 communities. 

The results after 16 months are positive. Reports 
from the contracting agencies indicate that most mortga- 
gees cooperate. There has even been fan mail from some 
of them. As of October 1973, more than 4,400 delin- 
quent and defaulted mortgagors had been counseled. Of 
that total, some form of relief has been obtained for 
3,216 mortgagors, 77 percent of whom had already gone 
into default. The relief ranged from bringing delinquent 
payments current to gaining forbearance and reinstating 
defaulted mortgages. About 850 of the mortgagors for 
whom no relief had been obtained were continued in 
counseling. Only 296 of the counseled mortgagors have 
gone to foreclosure. And 60 percent of these were three 
or more months in default at the time they were referred 
for counseling. 


8. Counseling 
Agency 
follows up 


Counseling—A Viable Program with Many Benefits 

Counseling offers numerous benefits to various partic- 
ipants in the housing market. The service helps prospec- 
tive homebuyers make informed and reasonable decisions 
regarding renting or buying their housing. It also helps 
mortgagors and their mortgagees avoid foreclosure, thus 
enabling mortgagors to retain their homes. This latter 
effort helps protect Federal mortgage insurance funds. 
Counseling agencies cooperate with HUD field offices in 
disseminating information about HUD programs. Through 
counseling, these agencies contribute stabilizing support to 
communities. 

A program that can provide such long-range beneficial 
efforts warrants greater participation by local public and 
private agencies. ® 

Mr. Crawford is Assistant Secretary 
for Housing Management 
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Indian Housing 


A man with broad nose, high 
cheek bones, copper skin and once 
sharp eyes, sits on the only chair in 
the hut. His eyes, now dull from age 
and hardship, focus on -the mud in 
cracks of the walls and his feet on 
mud of the floor. There is only one 
small window and the only heat 
comes from the sun—oppressive in 
summer and impotent in winter. His 
wife is a half mile away fetching 
water. 
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The scene is not in the backwoods 
of an underdeveloped country or the 
shanty town of another nation. It is a 
familiar one on the Indian reserva- 
tions of the United States. 

Census Bureau statistics show that 
American Indians are the poorest 


minority in the country. Nearly 40 
percent of the Indian population live 
below the poverty level set by the 
Federal Government; this compares 
to 13.7 percent of the total popula- 


tion. One of the most acute problems 
facing Indians, especially those living 
on a reservation, is the shortage of 
decent housing. 

According to the 1972 Census, 
about half of the 827,000 Indians in 
the United States live on reservations 
and represent a need of 61,986 units 
of housing. HUD, in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs/Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Indian 
Health Service/Department of Health, 








Education and Welfare, currently has 
37,306 units of housing in Indian 
areas in some stage of production; of 
these, 12,094 are now occupied 
under the low-rent public housing 
program, according to HPMC/FHA 
statistics as of December 31, 1972. 


No Indian Programs Per Se 

There are no legislated programs in 
HUD to deal specifically with Indian 
housing. Instead, existing HUD pro- 


grams have been adapted to Indian 
needs. 

Indian treaties are written directly 
with the Federal Government, so 
most tribes are autonomous of the 
State in which their reservation is 
located. However, most HUD pro- 
grams are administered through the 
State. Indians do not wish to work 
through the State; they would rather 
deal directly with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, since that is the level to 
which they are directly tied. There is 
a growing awareness of this situation 
and recently two of HUD’s compre- 
hensive planning grants went directly 
to the Navajo and Papago Tribes. 

Cultural mores must be taken into 
consideration when housing Indians. 
FHA minimum property standards 
often do not conform to the cultural 
and rural needs of Indians. Indians 
tend toward extended families; this 
must be taken into consideration 
when building and administering 
Indian housing. Therefore, variations 
and adaptations are possible so that 
minimums are met. 

Costs and proximity to schools, 
roads, water and sewage systems 
dictate that housing often be built in 
clusters; some Indians would rather 
live on scattered rural sites so they 
can be close to their land, livestock, 
and crops. Until recently, adobe 
structures were not allowed under 
HUD regulations. However, Pueblo 


TAOS INDIAN PUEBLO 


Indians, who have been living in these 
durable structures for centuries, 
would not adapt to housing built for 
them. Now adobe houses can be built 
under Federal programs. 

Most American Indians are wards 
of the Federal Government, so the 
only money many tribes have is Fed- 
eral. Many HUD nonhousing pro- 
grams involve dollar matching. Dol- 
lar-matching programs do not work 
since it is not the intent of the law 
to match Federal dollars with Federal 
dollars. 


Difference in Political System 

The politics of Indians is not the 
same as the politics of the city and 
county governments with which HUD 
usually deals. Most tribes are ruled by 
tribal councils who have different 
commitments and obligations than 
that of an urban government. Blood 
ties are very strong among Indian 
tribes and this influences the actions 
of the councils. Recognition of these 
ties has sometimes required that 
problems be dealt with less objec- 
tively. On the other hand, this cohe- 
siveness among tribes also leads to 
mutual self-help efforts. 

The number of Indian contractors, 
consultants, and mortgage bankers is 
extremely limited so that money for 
Indian housing often does not stay in 
Indian hands. In 1971, however, a 
circular was issued instructing HUD 


Nestled at the foot of the majestic Sangre de Cristo Mountains in 
Northern New Mexico lies the oldest existing low-income multifamily 
housing structure in the United States, continually occupied since comple- 
tion of construction over 800 years ago. The Taos Indian Pueblo is a classic 
example of low-income multifamily housing in its purest form, financed 
through sweat equity and subsidized by Mother Nature. 

It stands today as it did in 1200 A.D., unruffled by the Industrial 
Revolution and the space age. Today, there are approximately 1,400 men, 
women, and children residing here, governed by a tribal council. Recently, 
48,000 acres of their sacred land were restored to them by the USS. 
Congress. There is something to be learned from the Taos Pueblo Indians 


about low-income multifamily housing. 
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Area Directors and Regional Adminis- 


trators to waive requirements for 
advertising for proposals in Turnkey 
projects and competitive bidding on 
conventional projects in cases where 
Indian companies were available to 
do reservation work. The result of 
this has been to keep approximately 
$20 million in Federal contracts in 
Indian communities. This is impor- 
tant in light of the fact that unem- 
ployment is as high as 85 percent on 
some reservations. 

Most Indian housing is built in 
small groups, the largest being 2,000 
units. It is difficult for Indian Hous- 
ing Authorities to be financially via- 
ble with so few units under their 
control. They do not have the re- 
sources or staff necessary to maintain 
services. Paramount among these serv- 
ices is training people who have never 
lived in decent housing before how to 
take care of it. 
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Indians living on reservations also 
meet the same problems as anyone 
else living in rural housing. Shipping 
costs for building materials are often 
much higher and reduce profits of 
contractors working for the Federal 
Government. Wells are acceptable if 
in accordance with Indian Health 
Service standards for potability, but 
it is cheaper and more economical to 
locate homes near water lines. 
Problems Being Solved 

Possible solutions to some of the 
problems faced by American Indians 
and those trying to help house them 
are being developed. Before the 
Office of HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Equal Opportunity was created in 
1970, $600,000 of 701 Comprehen- 
sive Planning money was committed 
to Indian use. In FY 1973, $1.8 
million went for Indian planning to 
develop workable economic bases for 
the reservations. 





FAR LEFT—Before landscaping 
and grading, these Indian houses 
had “an unfinished look.” 
TOP—Adding curbing to the 
streets and landscaping the area 
around the house makes them 
look neater and more complete. 
LEFT AND ABOVE -Lakota 
Enterprises in South Dakota used 
90 to 100 percent Indian labor 
on the St. Francis Community 
project. 


Local Indian Housing Authorities 
in many cases are administered by 
non-Indians whose understanding of 
the needs of Indians does not match 
that of Indians themselves. But 
today, more and more Indians are 
moving into housing authority posi- 
tions and making their influence felt 
by seeing that houses more suitable 
to Indian lifestyles are being built. 
(Boards of Commissioners who hire 
Housing Authority staff are generally 
always Indian.) 

In some areas mutual help pro- 
grams have been instituted. Under 
this arrangement the local Indian 
Housing Authority contracts with a 
builder who is willing to allow the 
head of an Indian family to work on 
his own home. When he has contrib- 
uted an established amount of sweat 
equity in the form of land, labor, or 


material, the amount he has to pay 
off on his mortgage is reduced. 

HUD is working with American 
Indians to help them improve their 
living environment while advancing 
their self reliance. 


Lakota Enterprises 

In the case of Lakota Enterprises 
of South Dakota there were no 
experienced managers, no skilled 
machine operators, no experienced 
workers and no record of achieve- 
ment, but this Indian construction 
company tackled a million dollar site 
development for 600 homes. It 
employed 90-100 percent local Indian 
help. A non-Indian superintendent 
was hired to train the workers. HUD 
officials worked with the company to 
encourage the training of nonskilled 
Indians with marketable skills. 

The contract was signed by the 
local Indian Housing Authority. 

The work was completed in one 
year and seven months. Twenty-six of 
the men who started as unskilled 
laborers are now experienced equip- 
ment operators, truck drivers, and 
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masons. Three are qualified supervi- 
sory foremen. Forty percent of the 
contract funds went for wages to 
residents of the Rosebud Reservation 
in South Dakota. This money raised 
the standard of living of about 300 
residents. The firm now does com- 


petitive bidding and is working on 
jobs outside of the reservation. 


Homeownership 

The Rosebud Reservation also per- 
formed an experiment in homeowner- 
ship for Indian families with incomes 
below $3,000 a year. Indians on the 
reservation were living in old Army 
tents, abandoned chicken coops and 
tar paper shacks. A nearby abandoned 
car served as an additional bedroom or 
storage closet. Health and sanitation 
problems invited diseases. 

To alleviate the problems of such 
inadequate housing, the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribal Counsel participated 
with HUD and four other Federal 
agencies in a two-year experimental 
project to explore the possibility of 
ownership of adequate housing. 

The BIA was to finance a plant 
and equipment for prefabricating the 
houses; the Public Health Service was 
to provide water and sewer facilities, 
and the Department of Labor and 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
were to pay the salaries of the pre- 
fabrication and erection crews. HUD 
paid for the development and produc- 
tion of the prefabricated homes. 

A 620-square-foot house that in- 
cluded two bedrooms, bathroom, 
living room, dining room, and kitchen 
was designed. The construction de- 
tails and the materials were based on 
maximizing low-cost construction 
development and building skills and 
rapid construction. The construction 
system utilized plant prefabrication, 
on-site assembly, and _ family 
involvement. 

Reservation residents were recruit- 
ed and trained for administrative 
jobs, community development posi- 
tions, and plant and field construc- 
tion. Of the total personnel, 90 per- 
cent were Indians. Wages were 
comparable to those of the local area. 
Families were involved as much as 
possible to motivate them to take 
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action on their own behalf. An 
attempt was made to design the 
houses according to the basic real 
needs of Indians in a rural environ- 
ment. Families were consulted con- 
cerning the site of the house. 

When the houses were finished, 
375 families who had never had 
decent housing before had new 
homes. The effect of the new houses 
was much more widespread than 
simple pride of ownership. Children 
now had a place to study. Twenty- 
two percent of the families bought 
study tools for their children such as 
desks and lamps, once they moved 
into the new housing. Children who 
had been sent away to boarding 
school were allowed to return home 
now that they had a decent place to 
live. Families could now have washing 
machines; nearly 80 percent bought 
sheets and towels for the first time. 
According to the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, hospital admissions went down 
by 30 percent after the families 
moved into the housing. The com- 
munity was made stronger and was 
better organized—thanks to the new 
living environment. Projects such as 
garbage collection system, house- 
keeping awards, fence building, and 
regular community meetings were 
instituted. There is now a community 
telephone for residents to use; before 
no one had a phone. 

The houses with all expenses in- 
cluded cost $4,304 each. Families 
were required to pay a $10 downpay- 
ment and a monthly mortgage pay- 
ment of $5. Most of the families had 
never paid rent before and about 
one-third fell in arrears. There was 
considerable confusion about the use 
of the money and the time lapse 
required before homeownership was 
accomplished. 


Lakota Homes 

In the same area of South Dakota, 
yet another housing method was 
used. In November of 1970 Lakota 
Homes, a community of 100 single- 
family frame dwellings just outside 
Rapid City, climaxed two years of 
planning and development of the first 
100 percent rent supplement coopera- 
tive housing project. 
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Under the rent supplement pro- 
gram administered by HUD, the proj- 
ect received a FHA commitment for 
$1,650,000 of monthly payments 
made to the sponsor for up to 40 
years on behalf of the low-income 
tenants. Seventy-five percent of the 
occupants are Indians who lived on 
off-reservation land known as the 
Sioux Addition. There were no sewer 
or water services until 1968. 

The community now has the latest 
in modern facilities. For families with 
incomes as low as $2,400, rentals 
may be as low as $52.90 for two 
bedrooms, $60.60 for three bed- 
rooms, and $66.10 for four bed- 
rooms—thanks to the rent supplement 
payments. All utilities are included in 
the rent. The community includes a 
three-acre park; a hard surface, multi- 
purpose playground; and a commu- 
nity maintenance building. 


Santee Sioux 

Another instance of HUD involve- 
ment in Indian housing can be found 
in the town of Santee Sioux, Neb. 
Tribal leaders there have taken vigor- 
ous action to improve their commu- 
nity. HUD’s contributions include a 
community facility center, a Compre- 
hensive Planning grant, 36 units of 
low-rent public housing, and an addi- 
tional 30 units nearing completion. 
Winnebago Cedar Buildings, Inc., 
owned by the Winnebago Indian 
Tribe of Thurston County, Neb., is 
constructing the houses. The HUD 
Omaha Area Office provided the 
Santee Sioux Tribal Housing Author- 
ity with training and assistance for 
the management of these projects. 

HUD, in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, is establish- 
ing tenant counseling programs for 
Indian Housing Authorities in Nebras- 
ka, Santee, Omaha, and Winnebago. 
They involve training the Indian ten- 
ants, some of whom have never lived 
in modern housing facilities before, in 
housekeeping, routine maintenance, 
nutrition, home economics, first aid, 
family budgeting and other home- 
making skills. The counseling program 
will be run by local Indian staff 
personnel with professional assistance 
from the HUD Omaha Area Office.e@@ 





The Fourth Annual Awards Day Program at HUD Head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., honored 1,349 HUD 
employees. Accorded special honors were four employees 
who received Distinguished Service Awards; 14 who re- 
ceived merit awards for significant contributions to the 
Agency; three for special performance in the field of 
Equal Opportunity; and three for length of service. 
Twelve employees whose suggestions saved HUD a total 
of $101,368.52 were awarded a total of $4,228. Another 
$2,000 in cash awards went to 22 other HUD employees 
whose ideas benefited both the public and employee 
morale. HUD Secretary James T. Lynn presented the 
Distinguished Service Award—the Department’s highest 
honor—to Breaux B. Castleman, Dallas Regional Office; 
Joseph S. Crane, Director, Office of Management, Com- 
munity Development; Margaret E. McManus, Supervisory 
Financial Analyst, Housing Management; and Frances L. 
Signer, Secretary, Policy Development and Research. 


Basic organizational changes have been made in the 
Federal Housing Administration of HUD. Sheldon B. 
Lubar, Assistant HUD Secretary for Housing Production 
and Mortgage Credit and FHA Commissioner, announced 
the new organization, and said, ‘‘Our mission is to provide 
successful housing and homeownership for all our citizens. 
This new organization will make FHA more effective. Our 
structure will be simplified and functional. It is an effort 
to achieve quality underwriting and, ultimately, improved 
field operation. To the extent that we can help accelerate 
the conversion of applications into housing sheltering 
people, we are serving the people and fulfilling our 
Congressional mandate.” 


The careful planning and design of new communities 
promote environmental protection and more efficient 
energy consumption than other forms of development, 
according to Edward M. Lamont, Deputy Administrator 
of HUD’s New Communities Administration. Clustered 
housing enhances heating and cooling fuel savings com- 
pared to fuel consumption of single-family detached 
dwellings. And the bike and pedestrian pathway systems 
linking the neighborhoods and villages of clustered homes 
to all essential facilities and services reduce automobile 
dependence. The requirement for an industrial base fur- 
ther reduces vehicular traffic by enabling residents to live 
and work in the community. The New Communities 
program requires that environmental problems be antici- 
pated and avoided. All New Community plans must be 
consistent with area-wide planning and the developer must 
comply with the National Environmental Policy Act 
regarding public and agency review of the impact of the 
proposed project on environmental quality. 


While 90 percent of the Nation’s population lives in 
family units, the number of persons living alone will 
climb from 12.6 million to 16 million—25 percent—by 
1980, according to the Conference Board’s 1973-74 Guide 
to Consumer Markets. Nearly half of the current one- 
person households are people over 65 years of age, but 
young adults (under 35) are accounting for an increasing 
share of the total, having doubled over the last five years. 
Young people, and especially women, are tending to 
remain single longer. Only eight percent of all persons 
under 35 lived alone as recently as 1965, but 12 percent 
do so today. Another factor: in 1960, nearly half of all 
persons 18-24 were married; today, nearly 60 percent are 
single. In the over-65 age group, women living in house- 
holds by themselves outnumber men three-to-one. The 
principal reason is longevity; women outlive men by seven 
years. 


A program to professionally recognize the training, experi- 
ence, and performance of individual mortgage bankers has 
been developed by the Education Committee of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America (MBA). 
Employees of MBA member firms who have demonstrated 
a proficient knowledge of real estate finance will be able 
to earn the designation Certified Mortgage Banker (CMB). 
Requirements for the CMB designation include the earn- 
ing of a total of 150 or more evaluation points, based on 
a candidate’s experience, education, participation in MBA 
activities and submission of an original paper. A one-day 
written examination will be administered regionally. Sub- 
sequently, a 16-man review board will sit semiannually to 
examine applicants and award the CMB designation to 
individuals whose professional qualifications meet MBA 
standards. 


If acoustic material were added to the front of urban 
buildings, noise would be cut 40 percent; if streets were 
covered with sound absorbent material, you’d get up to 
60-80 percent noise reduction, concludes a UCLA one- 
year study of city noise. Carpeted sidewalks would help 
too, says acoustic physicist Vern Knudsen, who discov- 
ered working with scale models that sloping building walls 
inward allowed noise to clear buildings faster and lowered 
decibel din in the streets. 


Walter Stark has been appointed HUD Director of Con- 
tracts and Agreements. As Director, Mr. Stark is respon- 
sible for placing and administering procurement contracts 
and interagency agreements and also administering grants 
placed by the Assistant Secretary for Policy Development 
and Research. 
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A GOOD 
“TURNAROUND” 


A young black teenager—his face 
alight with interest—learning how to 
repair an engine block; a housewife 
voting to paint her front door orange: 
a man engraving his social security 
number on the family TV set—these 
random incidents reflect the growing 
changes in life at the Scott-Carver 


housing project in Miami, Florida. 

All these people are caught up in 
“Operation Turnaround,” an effort 
on the part of Dade County’s “Little 
HUD” to improve the quality of life 
at the large 858-unit project. Little 
HUD is one of 13 housing authorities 
to win a Management Improvement 
Program grant from Federal HUD, 
aimed at finding ways to improve life 
in public housing while reducing 
management costs. 

The $495,181 


grant to Dade 
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County HUD enabled the housing 
authority to zero in on just one of its 
projects, and Scott-Carver was the 
obvious choice for concentration. 
Because of their setting amid blue 
skies, green palm trees and other 
vegetation, many public housing proj- 
ects in Dade County compare with 
high priced apartments and condo- 
miniums. But not Scott-Carver. This 
development of 858 low rise units 
located in Miami’s Model Cities area 
presented a vista of bleak, beige 
buildings—many graffiti-scrawled. 


, a , ad 
Young residents of Scott-Carver learn how to repair an engine in Maintenance training 


Life at Scott-Carver wasn’t always 
so dreary. When the project was 
completed back in 1954, everyone, 
including tenants, considered it pretty 
nice. By 1972, however, problems 
had accumulated. Crime was increas- 
ing, and there was a growing concen- 
tration of very poor, very large fami- 
lies with a wide range of social prob- 
lems. Scott-Carver began to get the 
kind of reputation that sometimes led 
families who really needed housing to 
refuse occupancy there. 
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In the attack on these and other 
problems, “Operation Turnaround” 
will emphasize: 

(1) training and employing tenants 
both within the Scott-Carver project 
and throughout Little HUD and Dade 
County. 

(2) decentralizing decision-making 
into the project office in order to 
make Little HUD more responsive to 
tenant needs. 

(3) strengthening the tenant organ- 
ization in order to increase tenant 
participation and responsibility. 


i 
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Classes that are part ot Uperation Turnaround. 


(4) improving safety and security, 
in cooperation with the Dade County 
Public Safety Department. 

(5) establishing a crisis interven- 
tion center, to deal with personal and 
family situations, such as alcoholism, 
drug use and domestic quarrels, 
which often erupt into violence. 

(6) improving maintenance by 
both the Little HUD staff and the 
tenants. 

Melvin Adams, Director, 
Operation Turnaround has a 


says 
real 





potential to substantially improve the 
quality of life in the Scott-Carver 
project and throughout our entire 
public housing program as well.” He 
added, however, that “the problems 
that plague public housing have not 
developed overnight, and they will 
not be corrected overnight.” 

Adams sees the key to success of 
the plan as “the fact that we are 
attacking Scott-Carver’s problems on 
many fronts. Just painting buildings 
and improving maintenance and serv- 
ices etc. would not be effective. By 


‘ 
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coordinating physical improvements 
with social and economic help, we 
hope to provide a better overall qual- 
ity of life for tenants in the project.” 

One of the first moves in the 
campaign to turn the ailing project 
around was to send Eugene Smith, 
Director of Management for Little 
HUD, out to Scott-Carver for 6 
months. For Smith it was a home- 
coming—he began his career with Lit- 
tle HUD as a Junior Rental Clerk at 
Scott-Carver in 1961. 


In addition to Smith as project 
site director, the staff consists of a 
project manager and four assistant 
project managers. Three of these were 
hired since Operation Turnaround 
began and two are residents of the 
project. “You need more than two 
people to establish a rapport with 
5,000 tenants,” Smith says. “The 
four assistants are assigned to four 
separate sectors of 200 families each 
and really get to know tenants’ 
needs.” 

Little HUD director Adams thinks 
the thrust toward training and 
employment of tenants is probably 
the most important facet of Opera- 
tion Turnaround. Five young resi- 
dents of Scott-Carver were among the 
first of several classes in a mainte- 
nance training venture which has three 
goals—training existing maintenance 
staff, training residents for employ- 
ment in Little HUD’s maintenance 
staff, and training tenants to perform 
some maintenance in their own apart- 
ments, with compensation for such 
work. The men are taught such skills 
as carpentry, masonry, painting, 
working with electricity and air-con- 
ditioning. Trainees receive 6 hours 
of class room instruction each week, 
supplemented by on-the-job training 
in the project. 

Strengthening tenant organizations 
is expected not only to foster tenant 
participation in the management of 
Scott-Carver, but to develop a sense 
of community among residents. Oper- 
ation Turnaround is trying to accom- 
plish these goals by dividing the proj- 
ect into four sectors of 200 families, 
in turn broken down into 16 mini- 
neighborhoods of “clusters” of 50 
families. The four assistant managers 
play a key role in developing and 
working with the four sectors. Each 
cluster will get a credit of $2,000 as 
seed money to get it started on ways 
to improve their environment. 

A developing sense of community 
involvement is expected to help Oper- 
ation Turnaround meet another 
objective—improved safety and secu- 
rity. People who work together for 
common goals aré more likely to 
report acts of vandalism and help a 
neighbor in trouble. 
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The Dade County Public Safety 
Department is working more closely 
with Little HUD on improving secu- 
rity. Police have trained tenants to 
identify personal property by engrav- 
ing social security numbers on such 
items as TV sets, stereos, and other 
belongings to make it easier to trace 
stolen property. Separate records of 
crimes committed within the project 
boundaries are being kept by the 
County police and reported to HUD. 

To improve communications be- 
tween police and tenants, the Safety 
Department established a procedure 
for residents to complain about po- 
lice action, if warranted, and also an 
anonymous crime reporting system. 

The establishment of a crisis inter- 
vention center—hopefully right at the 
project site—is planned to help ten- 
ants with personal and family prob- 
lems. It’s expected that the center 
will be staffed partly by tenants and 
one component of the plan is to 
provide HUD staff and project ten- 
ants with crisis intervention training. 

In the area of improved mainte- 
nance, Littke HUD has started re- 
painting exterior walls and building 
trimmings. 

Two people involved in Operation 
Turnaround view the program on two 
levels. Their comments best sum up 
its goals. They are Ms. Johnnie 
Magwood and Gershon Warner, two 
of the four assistant managers hired 
under MIP. They are residents of 
Scott-Carver and live daily with the 
problems at the project and the cam- 
paign to correct them. 

Ms. Magwood thinks Operation 
Turnaround is “providing a real in- 
centive to Scott-Carver residents to 
move up in the world. They want to 
work and they see that they can get 
the training and the jobs they need.” 

Warner puts it this way. I’ve lived 
here for 10 years. | know Scott- 
Carver was a good place to live once 
and that we can make it a good place 
again. | also know that if the pro- 
gram succeeds, we can pass on our 
ideas and improvements to other 
Dade County projects.” e® 

Jean Russell 
Director of Communications 
Dade County HUD 
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Walpole Point 


Walpole Point, a four million 
dollar housing development in the 
Lincoln Park neighborhood of Chi- 
cago, stands as a landmark for suc- 
cessful redevelopment of an urban 
site. The Lincoln Park Conservation 
Association has achieved its goal of 
forming a stable, family-oriented 
community which emphasizes 
economic and social diversity. 

The Conservation Association 
dubbed its concept a “salt and pep- 
per” mix, a term that with its realiza- 
tion has become the development’s 
trademark. Diversity in these 252 
garden apartments and townhouses 
means a combination of homeowners 
and renters, black, brown and white 
families, and high-income and low- 
income residents. The idea captured 
the imagination of WGM Associates, 


Inc., a Chicago developer, and drew 
the cooperation of the HUD Area 
Office. 


Ownership and Rental Mix 

Working closely with HUD, which 
financed Walpole Point’s 172 rental 
units under the FHA Section 236 
program, the developer has obtained 
an even distribution of middle- and 
moderate-income rental occupants. 
Utilizing the Rent Supplement and 
Chicago Housing Authority leasing 
program, five low-income families 
have been accommodated. Once sta- 
bility is achieved the developer plans 
to broaden the low-income program 


to include up to 15 percent of the 
units. 
On the other hand, interspersed 


with and indistinguishable from the 
rental townhouses are 80 individually 


~ , 


(and unsubsidized) town- 
houses. These homes were sold prior 


owned 


to commencement of construction 
when financing was available at inter- 
est rates of seven percent to seven 
and three-fourths percent, with down- 
payments of 10-20 percent. Two- 
story, two-bedroom townhouses sold 
from $26,900 and three-story, three- 
bedroom units between $29,900 and 
$32,900. Finally, there are three- 
story townhouses consisting of a 
ground floor garden apartment top- 
ped by an owner-occupied four- 
-bedroom unit. Rental received from 
the garden apartment helps meet the 
debt service on the sales _ price 
($52,900 to $57,900). In a few years, 
76 of the rental townhouse units not 
assisted by Section 236 will be made 
available for purchase. Thus, it is 
evident that the goal of economic 
integration is attainable. 
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One Two Three Four 
Bedroom Bedroom Bedroom Bedroom Total 

Units 

Garden - 64 32 - 96 

Townhouse 37 48 34 37 156 
Rental 

Number 17 90 48 17 172 

Percent 46 80 73 46 68% 
Sales 

Number 20* 22 18 20 80 

Percent 54 20 27 54 32% 
Rents 

236 $135 165 180-190 200 

Market $206 252 275-290 305 
Sales Price $26.9- $29.9- $52.9- 
(in thousands) 29.9 32.9 57.9 


*Purchasers of four-bedroom townhouses have the option of leasing the one- 
bedroom duplex unit on the ground floor or utilizing the 2000 square foot 


structure for single occupancy. 


Note: Once the tax benefits of rental ownership are realized, the owner plans 


to sell townhouse rental units. 





Ready Acceptance 

In July 1971, when the 80 rela- 
tively high priced units were offered 
for sale, the developers were worried 
about acceptance by the _ public. 
Three months later, every unit had 
been purchased! Marketing of rental 
units began in January 1973—and by 
July every unit had been leased. 
About 40 percent of these families 
are of minority groups. 

Since this record is far superior to 
the usual absorption of units in 
Lincoln Park, it is obvious that spe- 
cial factors were involved. These 
certainly included the imagination 
and _ skill of the developers, WGM 
Associates, and the continuing assis- 
tance of the Chicago HUD Area 
Office. Nor is it coincidental, for 
example, that one of the developer’s 
principals, Marvin Myers, and two 
other WGM employees are now resi- 
dents of Walpole Point. 

Also vital were superior architec- 
ture and site planning. Planned unit 
development zoning allowed architect 
Seymour Goldstein the flexibility to 
design a site pattern compatible with 
a variety of family lifestyles. The 
possible negative affect of limited set- 
backs (needed to achieve a density of 
40 units per acre) was minimized by 
very careful placement of the struc- 
tures and frequent use of privacy 
fences along bordering streets. Human 
scale was maintained by limiting resi- 
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dences to a 
stories. 

The use of enclosed patios, sunken 
courtyards, and terraces permit maxi- 
mum family privacy. On the other 
hand, window walls across the fronts 
of some townhouses and bay win- 
dows in other townhouses and garden 
apartments contribute a light and 
spacious feeling to each home and 
facilitate interaction among families. 
Variations in height, angled roof 
lines, exterior walls of various mate- 
rials and well crafted doors, windows 
and archways provide a sense of 
individuality and richness. An overall 
sense of community identity was 
obtained by the clustering of units 


maximum of three 


around malls, walkways and green 
spaces. 

The Lincoln Park Conservation 
Association suggested many of the 


basic guidelines for Walpole Point: 
the mix of moderate- and low-income 
families, the combination of rental, 
sale and “option to purchase” units, 
the need for fine design, and so on. 
Now the responsibility has passed to 
the Homeowners’ Association and its 
Architecture Control, Maintenance, 
and other committees. This group is 
committed to continuing to meet the 
high standards set to date. 


Sense of Community 

As occupancy becomes stabilized, 
the sense of community so carefully 
promoted by its architecture is begin- 
ning to develop. The first meeting of 
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the Homeowners Association was 
held in May and volunteers for the 
Archtiecture Control Committee and 
the Maintenance Committee were 
numerous. Such questions as whether 
to affiliate with issue-oriented neigh- 
borhood organizations are now being 


considered. ai 
Community identity is also evident 


in tenants’ concerns for their neigh- 
bors’ security. One new purchaser 
proudly displaying his prospective 


7 % Ae ’ 





home to friends was interrupted by 
police called by the neighbors. Police- 
men who reside in Walpole Point 
serve as security patrols during off- 
duty hours. 

Walpole Point, which takes its name 
from the once busy intersection where 
Walpole Wood, a local merchant, had 
his lumberyard at the turn of the cen- 
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tury, has come the full cycle of growth, 
decline, renewal and redevelopment 
Walpole Point, the nominal descend- 
ant of Walpole Wood, has done more 
than enhance the physical quality of its 
environment. It has restored the 
economic and social balance essential 
to the preservation of an urban neigh- 


borhood. ® 
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Residential Zoning and Equal Housing Opportunities: 
A Case Study in Black Jack, Missouri, by Ronald F. 
Kirby, Frank deLeeuw, William Silverman, with the assis- 
tance of Grace Dawson. Urban Institute, 2100 M St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. This study measures the racial 
impact of certain zoning ordinances, with particular refer- 
ence to the effect of land use practices on suburban 
housing opportunities for black households. The study 
investigates the impact of one alleged barrier to integra- 
tion in the suburbs—zoning which prohibits the construc- 
tion of multi-unit housing. In 1970, Black Jack, Missouri, 
a newly incorporated city outside of St. Louis, passed 
such a zoning ordinance which is currently before Federal 
courts. 


The Federal Grant Process, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., $1.25. This 48-page HUD report 
covers the local use of model city funds as a supplement 
to, and replacement for, categorical grant-in-aid funds. 
The supplemental funds were flexible resources provided 
to local government besides their usual funding under the 
Model Cities Act. The report examines the actual use of 
such funds, the relationship between supplemental funds 
and categorical programs, and funds that become part of 
local Model Cities programs. It also analyzes the use of 
joint-funding sources for model city projects, the use of 
supplemental funds as “‘seed’” money to obtain categorical 
grants, and the program transfers from model city to 
categorical funds. Also examined are the various ways in 
which cities used these flexible supplemental funds that 
might be applicable to future use of revenue sharing funds 
that may replace categorical grant programs. 

The report was completed under the direction of 
HUD Deputy Assistant Secretary Warren H. Butler, whose 
office is responsible for administering Model Cities, as 
well as other Community Development programs. The 
study was conducted by the HUD Community Develop- 
ment Evaluation Division under contract with consulting 
firms. The results are based on interviews obtained from 
Federal local government personnel. The result is a com- 
posite view of current Federal funding programs, improve- 
ments in grant processes, and the implications for further 
development. 


European Housing Subsidy Systems: An American 
Perspective, by Irving H. Welfeld. GPO, Washington, D.C. 
20402, 1972. 52p. Illus. 50 cents. The Deputy Under 
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Secretary for Policy Analysis and Evaluation, in HUD, 
deals with the housing subsidy experience of seven West 
European countries (England, France, Switzerland, West 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark and Sweden) as a partial 
response to questions raised by the discovery—in the wake 
of the large increase since 1968 in the production of 
subsidized housing—of what may be “structural faults in 
the present system” in this country. Included among 
these problems are the short and long-term economic 
costs of the social inequity of the current programs. 

The illustrated, 52-page, two-part report examines 
European policies and programs under two main headings. 
Part | discusses those government programs designed to 
finance and foster housing production, and those that 
enhance the purchasing power of low-income families in 
this area. Part I! consists of a series of monographs on the 
housing policy and programs of specific countries. 


The Fannie Mae Guide to Buying, Financing, & 
Selling Your Home, edited by Melvin Mencher. Double- 
day, Garden City, N.Y. 256p. Appendix. Glossary. Paper. 
$3.96. Written by members of the National Association of 
Real Estate Editors, this combines advice to buyers, 
owners and sellers of houses with information useful to 
real estate brokers, salesmen, bankers and other lenders. 
The appendix includes a list of HUD-approved home- 
ownership counseling agencies throughout the country. 


A U.S. Geological Survey pamphlet series (Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402, 50 
cents) published under the general headings of Hydrologic 
Effects of Urban Growth reports on the link between 
flooding and urbanization. The reports point out that 
replacement of natural ground cover by asphalt, concrete, 
and other impervious materials during urbanization, great- 
ly increases the magnitude of floods. Existing natural 
channels cannot carry the increased flow, and much of 
the flood water is temporarily stored in streets and yards. 
Cited is a recent report of a five-year study of the 
Houston, Texas, area, made by USGS in cooperation with 
the City of Houston. The data collected indicates that in 
the parts of Houston undergoing changes from a rural 
basin to a fully developed urban basin, the magnitude of 
a two-year flood is increased about nine times, and the 


magnitude of a 50-year flood is increased about five 
times. 








anes 


FARMING IN THE CITY 


The chalky white building off 
Bladensburg Road, the only construc- 
tion having occurred to date at the 
Ft. Lincoln New Community site, 
looks rather typical of housing devel- 
opments. Yet, a backyard view of the 
grounds exposes the project’s unique- 
ness—a field of collard greens, squash, 
carrots, beets, lima beans, okra, pea- 
nuts and other vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. Responsible for the field are 


he “farmers,” as they call them- 
ain residents at Ft. Lincoln, a 
public housing high-rise in Northeast 
Washington, D.C. All are over 62 
years old; the oldest farmer, Jessie 
Derk, is 88. 

Traditionally, the concept and 
design of public housing have been 
limited to the physical realm of plan- 


ning, with social services, security, 


safety and management skills more 


recently surfacing as additional major 
considerations. There is, however, a 
broader concept of a satisfactory 
housing environment, which expands 
far beyond physical excellence and 
social service efficiency. That factor 
involves well-being, feelings of belong- 
ing, and acceptance and worth, which 
tenants, particularly the elderly, must 
experience ii their housing is to be 
livable, and enjoyable. 
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These are factors that, unfortu- 
nately, are rarely considered in de- 
sign, and rarely evidenced in the 
many service delivery systems that 
manifest themselves as paternalistic 
gestures of “for” not “with.” 

This concept of total environment 
and well-being, however, is beginning 
to be incorporated into many housing 
developments, as structures for the 
delivery of social services and options 
for leisure time are considered con- 


—_ 
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currently with the physical design 
and planning of the site, and as 
managers, agencies, staff and the pub- 
lic are becoming sensitized to the 
existence, acceptance and preferences 
of special social sub-groups, such as 
the elderly. 

While resident preferences cannot 
always be predicted and planned for 
in advance, space and area considera- 
tions can be included in plans so that 
residents’ preferences can be realized 
and varied with demand. 

Space Becomes Garden 

This space at Ft. Lincoln just 
happened to be in the form of a 
vacant lot, and tenants just happened 
to be former rural residents. All of 
them were from the South, primarily 
rural areas, and had had farming 
experience or gardens. Later they 
migrated to northern urban areas and 
ultimately the District of Columbia. 
One farmer remarked that the last 
garden she had was in 1919. 

The gardening program concept 
was originally conceived through the 
Gateway Civic Association and the 
District of Columbia Office of Beauti- 
fication. The principal coordinator of 
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the program became the D.C. Cooper- 
ative Extension Service, a branch of 
Washington Technical Institute, re- 
sponsible for distributing information 
and conducting research. The Exten- 
sion Service was quite interested in 
the gardening idea since it gave the 
Service its first large gardening proj- 
ect. Other agencies lent support and 
assistance to the Service. 

Bill Easley, Program Director of 
the Environmental Conservation 
Branch of the Cooperative Service, 
best sums up the program’s philoso- 
phy, “We don’t believe in telling 
people what to do; we help them 
think through the process, and they 
do it themselves. They make their 
own decisions. You get more cooper- 
ation that way. People don’t like 
being told what to do, but they don’t 
mind if you assist.” 

As a Start, the residents were 
polled to see how many were actually 
interested in gardening. The response 
was so promising that the go-ahead 
was given. 

The Ft. Lincoln residents were 
enthusiastic when they first saw 
sign-up sheets in the lobby of their 
building. Actual participation, slow at 
first, proceeded well once it caught 
on. Initially, assistance came in the 
form of tools, seeds and fertilizer. 
Later residents assumed total respon- 
sibility. 


Cooperation of Many 

Services and supplies donated by 
several cooperating agencies drasti- 
cally reduced costs. 

The building’s backyard grounds 
were divided into two hundred 
10°x20° plots and given to farmer 
residents for gardening. The farmers 
separated plots with string and sus- 
pended aluminum pans to keep the 
birds away. All this dramatically 
added to the picturesque view of the 
field. 

The Soil Conservation Service did 
the surveying and soil sampling, and 
the Beltsville Research Station do- 
nated organic fertilizer and tractors 
for preparation of the grounds. The 
Environmental Service donated truck- 
ing services for delivery of materials 
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and supplies, and the Phelps Voca- 
tional High School greenhouse was 
used for growing transplants and 
plant slips given free of charge to 
participating farmers. The Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency donated use of 
the land. 

While grounds were being prepared 
the Extension Service conducted a 
workshop on gardening principles and 
horticulture practices. Information 
sheets were distributed giving the 
what, when and how’s of planting, 
pointers on fertilizer use and other 
helpful information. In addition, 
farmers were advised that the CES 
Horticulture Telephone Consultant 
Service could be used at any time if 
problems or questions arose. 

Finally an agreement was signed 
with those wishing to participate. 
Forty of the project’s 200 residents, 
members of the Gateway Civic Asso- 
ciation, residents of Claridge Towers, 
and other community residents par- 
ticpated in the program. The entire 
two-hundred plots were assigned. 
Requests were numerous; many asked 
to use land outside the sectioned 
areas on the periphery of the housing 
grounds. The answer was “‘yes.” 


Many Benefits 

The farmers mentioned several 
reasons for wanting to be involved in 
the project, the most prevalent being 
the high costs of food. Other benefits 
mentioned were exercise, relaxation, 
and the chance to get together with 
friends. “It’s an activity you can do 
alone, or in a group, at your leisure,” 
said one. Some residents spent as 
many as five hours a day tending 
their crops. Most were up at 6:00 
a.m. “before the sun gets hot,” and 
out again in the evening, “when it 
has cooled off.” 

Enthusiasm, conversation and 
friendship were always sparked by a 
variety of funny stories and incidents 
surrounding the gardens. Typical is 
the story of a resident who mistook 
the scarecrow for a_prowler and 
called police. The close relationship 
extended to residents who were inter- 
ested in farming but were physically 
restricted. They were assisted by 





farmers who planted and harvested 
for them. Mrs. Julia Dixon for ex- 
ample, farmed six different plots, 
four of which belonged to others. 

Aside from the physical work in- 
volved in farming, canning was another 
great pastime. Relishes, pickled 
beets, tomato preserves and pickled 
watermelon rind, were abundant. 
Deep freezing also made food avail- 
able year-round. Suprisingly, many 
residents said that the collards would 
also last unpicked throughout the 
year, even through light snows, to be 
picked when needed. Produce is 
usually stored or given away to rela- 
tives and friends. It is never sold. The 
interest in the farming project has no 
profit overtones. 

There are several activities spon- 
sored by the Ft. Lincoln project, 
including spiritual programs, trips, and 
picinics, for example. Yet all farmers 
rated gardening as their most enjoy- 
able activity. As one resident said, “It 
is all I have to call my own.” The 
program has obviously been successful. 

The farmers are enthusiastic and 
proud of their efforts. They feel that 
the program should be extended to 
other housing complexes and _ that 
their own project should be physi- 
cally expanded as well. CES, which 
has several other smaller projects 
around the city, is now negotiating 
with the Redevelopment Land 
Agency for the use of additional 
vacant lots. 

As one farmer concluded, “They 
can get us out of the country; but 
they can’t get the country out of 
us.” ® 

Beverly Mitchell 
HUD Intern 


LEFT—Mrs. Julia 

Dixon tends the collard 
greens she grew. 
BELOW—Mr. Jessie Derk, 
88, the oldest of the 
‘farmers’ has actively 
taken part in the 
gardening project since 
its inception. 


Photos by Richard Mowrey 
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Canada has one of the highest homeownership to 
rental ratios in the world—three of every five dwellings 
are owned by the occupant and more than half its 
housing stock has been built since World War Il. As a 
result, the quality of its accommodation is among the 
best of all nations. 

Nevertheless, by passing substantive amendments to 
Canada’s National Housing Act, the Federal Government 
has launched a major drive to solve those housing prob- 
lems that continue to face its citizens in the 1970’s. 

When the amendments became law June 28, Federal 
support of housing programs was substantially strength- 

ened—particularly those designed to assist persons and 
families of modest income. It is in this area that Canada, 
despite its record to date, needs to concentrate its 
housing initiatives during the remainder of 

the decade. 

Central to the changes in the NHA 
is the Federal Government’s acknowledge- 
ment that good housing at reasonable cost is 

a social right of every Canadian. 
Through the new leg- 
islation, the govern- 

ment is aiming not 

only to make housing 

accessible to low-income 

people, but to give them 

some choice about 

the kind of housing 

they will occupy and the 

form of tenure-as tenants, as 

condominium or co-operative 
members or as homeowners. 

In describing the Federal 

initiative, Minister of State for Urban 

Affairs Ron Basford—Canada’s Minister 

responsible for housing— said, “This 
legislation is a key element in the government’s overall thrust 
to meet the legitimate expectations of all Canadians to be 
well housed in healthy and satisfying communities, whether 
they be in the country, villages, towns or in the great 
metropolitan centers.” 

The National Housing Act amendments created six 
new programs and expanded Federal support of four 
existing programs. In each case, the assistance is provided 
through Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC), the Federal housing agency. 

The new programs are: Assisted Homeownership, 
Neighborhood Improvement, Residential Rehabilitation 
Assistance, New Communities, Developmental, and Pur- 
chaser Protection. 

Expanded programs involve: Nonprofit Housing Assis- 
tance, Co-operative Housing, Land Assembly Assistance, 
and Housing for Indians on Reserves. 

In addition to these new Federal programs, the 
provinces (State governments) also offer a wide array of 





housing assistance, including grants, loans, interest sub- 
sidies and tax rebates. 


Assisted Homeownership Program 

This program helps lower income families become 
homeowners without spending more than 25 percent of 
their gross income on monthly payments. 

Federal assistance involves loans and grants. Loans 
cover 95 percent of lending value and are for a five-year 
renewable term with amortization over 35 years. The 
interest rate is nine and one-half percent reduced accord- 
ing to a graduated adjusted family income scale. Follow- 
ing interest rate adjustments down to CMHA’s lowest 
rate—currently eight percent—a grant of up to $300 per 
year may be made to further lower monthly payments of 
principal, interest and municipal taxes. For the lowest 
income borrowers, this means effective interest rates 
down to as low as five percent. The family receives the 
assistance through their CMHC mortgage account with the 
monthly payment reduced by the amount of the assis- 
tance. 

Because housing costs vary from one area to another, 
the income levels at which assistance is available differs 
by regions. However, the program generally serves families 
with one or more dependent children and annual incomes 
between $6,000 and $12,000. After the initial five-year 
mortgage period—and at two and one half year intervals 
thereafter—the family’s income will be reviewed and the 
level of assistance either confirmed or decreased. 

Regular homeowner housing, housing built on leased 
land and condominium housing all qualify. 


Neighborhood Improvement Program 

A wide range of Federal Government contributions 
and loans is available under the Neighborhood Improve- 
ment Program to improve living conditions in seriously 
deteriorating neighborhoods. 

This program encourages and supports the efforts of 
municipalities, in concert with neighborhood residents, 
toward the improvement of their physical environment 
and the development of social and recreational amenities. 
Under agreements between the Federal Government and 
each of the provinces, the provinces designate those 
municipalities that may participate and they, in turn, 
identify the eligible neighborhoods. 

Rehabilitation of existing dwellings is a primary Fed- 
eral objective in the Neighborhood Improvement Program. 
Therefore, financial assistance under the NHA Residential 
Rehabilitation Assistance Program is an integral part of all 
activity under this program. 

Through CMHC, the Federal Government contributes 
50 percent of the costs of land for low-income housing 
and social and recreational uses, the cost of construction 
or improvement of social and recreational facilities, 
improvement program administrative expenses and devel- 
opment of neighborhood occupancy and building mainte- 
nance standards. 


In addition, the Federal Government can contribute 
25 percent of the cost of improving municipal and public 
utility services in the neighborhood and acquisition and 
clearance of land where existing uses are not consistent 
with the planned general character of the neighborhood. 
Municipalities may also receive Federal loans covering up 
to 75 percent of their share of the costs. 


Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Program 

Improvement and repair of substandard dwellings is 
the basic objective of the Residential Rehabilitation Assis- 
tance Program. 

Federal loans and grants are available to homeowners 
earning $11,000 per year or less, to landlords who agree 
to rent controls and to nonprofit corporations and non- 
profit co-operatives. 

The program applies to homeowners and landlords in: 
a) areas participating in the Neighborhood Improvement 
Program; b) in other areas through special agreement with 
provinces; and to nonprofit corporations and nonprofit 
co-operatives in any area. 

Those who qualify may receive loans of up to $5,000 
per dwelling unit at an interest rate of eight percent. 
Repayment of up to $2,500 may be forgiven if the 
housing continues to be occupied and maintained by the 
applicant. Homeowners earning less than $6,000 per year 
are eligible for the maximum forgiveness of $2,500 with 
the forgiveness reducing by $1.00 for every $2.00 of 
income over $6,000. For example, a person earning 
$8,000 would be eligible for $1,500 in forgiveness. 

Landlords may receive loans of up to $5,000 per 
dwelling unit and are eligible for the maximum $2,500 
forgiveness without income limitations, providing they 
agree to rent controls. Appropriate rent levels will be 
established by the administering agency. 

Nonprofit corporations are eligible for the same Fed- 
eral assistance as landlords except these corporations may 
also use the funds for conversion of existing residential 
buildings into a greater number of units. Where assistance 
is given for creation or improvement of hotel or dormi- 
tory accommodation, it will be up to $1,000 per bed 
with a maximum forgiveness of $500. 

Administration of the program is at the local level, 
undertaken in most instances by municipalities. 


New Communities 

To foster and accommodate urban growth and to 
promote the development of regional growth- centers, 
Federal assistance is now available to provinces for new 
community development. Assistance is available either by 
a loan and forgiveness mechanism, or by a partnership 
cost-sharing arrangement. 

Loans are available to public agencies for 90 percent 
of the cost of land acquisition, and for planning and 
servicing. The term is 25 years but may be extended to 
50 years where land is to be leased with title continuing 
to be held by the public agency. To encourage the rapid 
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development of recreational and social facilities, CMHC 
may forgive up to 50 percent of that portion of the loan 
covering acquisition of land for these purposes. 

As an alternative to borrowing, a province may enter 
into a partnership arrangement whereby the Federal 
Government will share up to 75 percent of the capital 
costs and profits or losses. 


Purchaser Protection 

The Canadian Government believes that home buyers 
should benefit from the same kind of protection available 
to purchasers of other goods in today’s economy and is 





(1) Private loans insured under Canada’s 
National Housing Act financed The 
Highlands—one of Ottawa’s largest 
condominium developments. The complex 
features stacked, two-story housing, 

and high-rise apartments. 

(2) This senior citizens high-rise in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, was 
provided for under the non-profit section 
of Canada’s National Housing Act. 

(3) Canada’s new housing legislation 
provides Federal assistance to upgrade 
community services in older neighborhoods 
and helps residents undertake needed 
home repairs. 

(4) This attractive condominium 
development is located in Cloverdale, 
British Columbia. Purchasers of new or 
existing condominium units in Canada 
may now qualify for aid under the 
Federal Assisted Homeownership Program. 
(5) National Housing Act—insured loans 
financed this residential development in 
North Bay, Ontario. 
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examining ways of developing a national warranty system. 

As a step in this direction, the National Housing Act 
has been amended to ensure that the purchaser of an 
NHA-financed house from a builder will receive a com- 
pleted dwelling regardless of possible builder bankruptcy 
or insolvency. 

Funds required to enable purchasers to finish uncom- 
pleted houses will be advanced from the Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund which was originally established in 1954 to 
insure approved lenders against loss in the event of 
default on mortgage payments by NHA homeowners. 


‘.¢ 
Developmental Program 

The development of new and innovative solutions to 
Canada’s housing problems is the aim of NHA amend- 
ments which authorize CMHC to carry out developmental 
projects and to assist others to do so. 

A developmental project is one in which new forms 
of housing, new community designs, new methods of 
providing services or new social relationships are put into 
practice so their effects can be seen and tested. Projects 
will be directed to specific goals, such as the improvement 
of housing quality and the reduction of costs. 

The developmental projects may be used to try out 
new ideas for making the best use of available land and 
for testing new kinds of medium-density low-rise housing, 
new building materials and systems, new ways of heating 
houses with the least waste of energy, new ways of 
recycling wastes, new ways of ensuring privacy and shut- 
ting out noise, new ways of integrating social and recrea- 
tional services into housing projects and creating more 
social and economic diversity and new ways of involving 
people in the design and improvement of their housing. 

An important aspect of the program will be to make 
information about worthwhile projects and innovations 
widely available to increase public awareness of alternate 
ways of dealing with problems and of meeting housing 
needs. 


Nonprofit Housing Assistance 

The Federal Government’s existing nonprofit housing 
program has been expanded to make it easier for non- 
profit organizations to create housing developments and 
provide increased assistance for groups willing to produce 
houses for people of limited means, particularly the 
elderly and the handicapped. 

Federal loans to charitable and municipally-owned 
nonprofit organizations are increased from 95 to 100 
percent of project lending value. Provincial nonprofit 
organizations continue to receive loans covering 95 per- 
cent of lending value. Both now carry terms of up to 50 
years at an interest rate of eight percent. 

Charitable nonprofit organizations may also receive 
up to $10,000 in special “start-up” funds to help them 
plan and develop their projects. All nonprofit organiza- 
tions—including those owned municipally and _provin- 
cially—are eligible for a Federal contribution equal to 10 
percent of the project’s capital cost. 
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Co-operative Housing 

NHA provisions now make it easier for low-income 
families and persons to obtain housing through co-opera- 
tive associations. 

The new Act encourages groups of people to obtain 
accommodation in this way by offering generally the 
same terms and assistance to co-operatives as was previ- 
ously available to individuals. These groups can now 
receive loans for the purchase of existing housing as well 
as for new construction. 

Continuing housing co-operatives providing accommo- 
dation for low-income members are also now eligible for 
assistance under other Federal housing programs. 

Building co-operatives organized to construct housing 
to be owned individually by the members on completion 
of construction may qualify for loans and grants under 
the Assisted Homeownership Program. 


Land Assembly 

Since 1950, Canada has committed $130,295 ,000 for 
land assembly by the provinces and municipalities. The 
Federal Government has now earmarked $100 million in 
each of the next five years for these purposes. 

Lending arrangements have been broadened and 
established as a continuing program with 90 percent loans 
available for any purpose having to do with housing. 

Where the province or municipality intends to lease 
the land and thereby keep it in public ownership, loan 
terms will be extended from 25 years up to SO years. 

Land assembly can also be financed through Fed- 
eral—provincial cost-sharing arrangements, with the senior 
government assuming 75 percent of capital cost. Proceeds 
of lot sales are shared on the same basis. 

Objectives of the program are to accelerate the 
supply of serviced land for housing purposes and reduce 
the rate of increase in the cost of serviced land across 
Canada. 

Native Housing 

Loans to status Indians on Reserves for the construc- 
tion of new houses have been available from CMHC since 
1968. The National Housing Act now authorizes loans for 
purchase and improvement of existing housing as well. 

At the same time, status Indians on Reserves may 
qualify for assistance under the Nonprofit, Co-operative 
Housing and Assisted Homeownership Programs. ® 


George Hunt is director 

of Information Division, 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Ottawa, Canada. 
He joined CMHC in 1946, 
the year the Corporation 
was formed, and has held 
various posts in information 
and field office 

operations. 
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“Our country has been greatly blessed in natural 
resources, through a combination of temperate weather 
and fertile land. But no resources, however rich, are either 
inexhaustible or indestructible. Therefore, we must strike 
a careful balance between protection and use. The price 
of economic growth need not be the deterioration of our 
lives and our surroundings. All Americans should recog- 
nize the value inherent in the unique renewability of our 
forest resources; they must be cherished, nurtured, and 
intelligently utilized.’ 

—President Richard Nixon, September 24, 1973 
Statement upon receiving the final report of 
President’s Advisory Panel on Timber and the 
Environment 


“After a generation of increasingly close direction, 
the Government has come to the realization that the 
public interest is generally better served by the free play 
of competitive forces than by the imposition of rigid 
rules... people and institutions respond better to the 
carrot than the stick. It is not just that positive incentives 
are more pleasant than negative ones; they also work 
more efficiently. As a social and economic catalyst, 
inducement beats coercion every time. If, with the best 
possible intentions, the Federal Government tries to dic- 
tate the terms on which it wants progress to advance, 
progress often obstinately refuses to budge.” 

—HUD Secretary James T. Lynn, Remarks to 
U.S. Savings & Loan League, November 6, 1973 


“Our consumer protection objectives begin—aptly 
enough in the current climate—with the conservation of 
energy. Here the approach is twofold: first, recommenda- 
tions and actions to eliminate heat loss in homes through 
design techniques, insulation standards and use of building 
materials. And second, education of the consumer in the 
ways and means of reducing energy usage.” 

—HUD Assistant Secretary Sheldon B. Lubar 
Remarks before the National Association of 
Real Estate Editors, November 10, 1973 


“In the broad sense, concern over the growth issue is 
closely related to concern over the quality of life, and | 
am convinced that this issue is emerging as the issue for 
the rest of the century. Our society is at a juncture where 
traditional assumptions are being tested by new aspira- 
tions, new priorities, and new values. . . growth issues are 
being hotly debated all across the country, not in ab- 
stract, theoretical terms, but in the context of real life 
concerns. .. energy needs, environmental protection, land 
use regulation, etc. And it is in such terms that the issue 
really comes to life. It seems to me that questions of 
growth—both how much and what kind—can only be 


addressed practically within the context of a value 
system. Thus, the question of whether we should have 
more or less highways can only be addressed usefully in 
relation to the values we attach to mobility, landscape 
impacts, traffic congestion, pollution, etc. And the way 
we perceive and apply such values must usually be in the 
framework of actual choices among real alternatives, not 
as an abstraction. 
—Russell E. Train, Administrator, Environmental 
Protection Agency. Address to National Forum 
on Growth With Environmental Quality, 
Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 24, 1973 


“Throughout the nation the question of what to do 
with our priceless land resources is being asked. The 
problems pertain to the environment and effects upon it 
when man tries to use the land in any way. Answers to 
these problems are costly and painful. Rather than bear- 
ing costs and pains, the average citizen claims to be a 
protector of the environment. This is an easier solution 
for him than to pay the costs and endure the pains 
of... paying twice as much for power in his home, twice 
as much for gasoline for his car, of riding a bus, or even 
walking, to work or to school; and such pressing issues as 
having his children attend schools where there might be a 
large number of minorities, living in an apartment instead 
of a home on a large lot, accepting higher densities 
around him, moving to a small town where he will have 
less in the way of health, education, cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities, and even less job opportunities for him- 
self and his children.” 

—Roy P. Drachman, outgoing President, 
Urban Land Institute, May 1973 


“With growth and saturation has come a new concept 
of suburbia. No longer an appendage to the city, the 
suburb is increasingly a semi-urbanized center with depart- 
ment stores, offices and industry. In most cases a move to 


the suburbs means giving up commuting altogether. 
Almost 60 percent of Nassau’s residents have jobs in their 
home county and many of the remaining 40 percent drive 
to Suffolk to work. In Westchester, more than two-thirds 
of the residents who work are employed within the 
county. And well over half of Bergen County’s people 
earn their pay without crossing the Hudson River. Al- 
though no figures are available, there is some reason to 
suspect that despite high incomes and education, fewer 
suburbanites ‘come into the city’ than was once the case. 
Moving to a suburb often means a thoroughgoing trans- 
plantation.” 
—Andrew Hacker, political scientist, 
Queens College, New York City 
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‘The House 
Stanton Built’, . 


“The House Stanton Built,” the 
sign reads in foot high letters. It 
refers to a project undertaken jointly 


by Stanton Vocational High School 
and Carver Homes., in Jacksonville, 
Fla. The activity involves construc- 
tion of a single-family house by stu- 
dents, with Carver Homes underwrit- 
ing the cost and profits going to 
Stanton High School Vocational 
Education Department. 

Ben Durham, Stanton’s Principal, 
says he considered the project after 
hearing about a similar venture in 
Texas several years ago. He submitted 
the idea to Duval County’s Board of 
Education, which couldn’t allow the 
expenditure. However, the idea 
appealed to Harry Roddenberry of 
Carver Homes, Inc., President of the 
local Homebuilder’s Association, as a 
way of gaining recruits for the build- 
ing trades. Mr. Roddenberry wanted 
to interest students in the building 
trades and thought the project would 
give them practical experience in con- 
struction, and some insight on job 
conditions. 

Approached with the proposal, 
Stanton Vocational’s staff enthusiasti- 
cally accepted it. 
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Carver Homes, Inc., purchased the 
lot, obtained an FHA commitment, 
arranged for a construction loan, pur- 
chased all materials for the job; then 
turned the project over to the Indus- 
trial Vocational Department of Stan- 
ton, with an offer of any necessary 
assistance. 

A 1,080 square-foot, 3-bedroom, 
2-bath home is being built on a site 
adjoining the west boundary of Stan- 
ton High School. 

Inspections of the project during 
construction are being made by the 
HUD Jacksonville Area Office. The 
single family architectural section is 
assisting the classroom instructor 
regarding requirements. A portion of 
classroom studies will include instruc- 
tion in Minimum Property Standards. 

Robert Brymar, Shop Supervisor, 
explains that various sections would 
take care of the different stages of 
construction. Presently, the job is at 
the slab and block stage, with the job 
being run by Moses Thompson, Brick 
and Block Instructor. 

During initial stages when plumb- 
ing was installed, students with their 
instructor, Robert Wilson, observed 
the work done by a licensed plumber 


working for Carver Homes. Mr. 
Wilson feels that his class is entirely 
capable of doing the entire job; only 
the city licensing restrictions make it 
impossible. The class will do all fur- 
ther plumbing work on the house 
unless they meet another licensing 


obstacle. 


After Mr. Thompson’s students 


complete the block work, the framing 
work will be turned over to Curtis 
McCormick and his carpentry stu- 


1. Student William Mercer 
applies mortar to ‘The 
House Stanton Built.’ 

2. John Kollar and Marilyn 
S. Harrigan from the HUD 
office chat about the 


quality of work being done. 


3. Marilyn S. Harrigan 
talks with a student, while 
Moses Thompson, Brick 
and Block Instructor, 
listens. 
4. Thomas B. Johnson, 
from HUD and Harry 
Roddenberry (right), 
President of the local 
Homebuilders Association, 
watch the student builders. 
dents. Mr. McCormick was formerly 
an instructor at a Southside Junior 
High, but asked for a transfer to 
Stanton when he heard of the house 
construction project. He feels that 
projects of this type “will revitalize 
the learning process, because actuali- 
zation of the operation makes it 
real.” Instructors note particular 
interest on the part of the students 
when the classes construct items that 
have a real use, such as the black- 
boards they made for their class- 
rooms, the arch forms constructed 
for the masonry class use, and the 
door jambs built for props for the 
Senior Class play. “Actualization 
helps the students to be much more 
interested in their work,” says 
McCormick. 

Students of Andrew Jackson 
Senior High School will do the elec- 
trical work. Richard Adear and Stan- 
ton sheet metal students will handle 
the ductwork. 

Not only are Stanton students 
constructing the house, but Nellie 
Von Russell along with her business 
education class is handling all ac- 
counts on the property with assis- 
tance from George Barnes of Carver 
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Homes. The students are keeping a 
ledger on the job, in addition to the 
ledger that is kept by Carver Homes. 
The Business Department is responsi- 
ble for checking all materials and 
keeping all necessary records. Mrs. 
Russell feels it is “‘beneficial to get an 
idea of what is actually happening.” 
She says that with the experience 
gained from this project, the girls 
could go to work for a contractor 
after graduation. She believes the 
experience will be invaluable to the 
entire class. 

When asked how they like brick 
and block class, students replied: 

“Like getting out of the classroom 
and working on the job. Might work 
on construction when I graduate.” 

Leon Nelson 

“My dad is a mason, and I like 
working on this house.” 

Michael McTaw 

“I like block laying—good trade.” 

Robert Lawrence 

“I want to the best block 
layer.” Eric Jones 

Two brick and block students have 
been working on block work part- 
time for the last three years, since 
they began taking the class. Noah 
Jordan and George Pollard started 
out at $2.00 an hour and are now 
making $4.50. They have worked for 
Carver Homes, Inc., Abbott Pierce, 
Brick & Block Contractor, Ledale 
Lassiter, Block Contractor, and Dan 
Williams, Concrete Contractor. They 
feel that the class is invaluable for 
the experience they have gained 
through it and the jobs they have 
gotten. 

The class is graded on perform- 
ance, participation and tests. The stu- 
dents have opportunities to work dur- 
ing the summer through the Summer 
Work Program. And, after graduation, 
their class experience qualifies them 
to start work as apprentice brick and 
block men at an advanced level. 

Finally, students not only achieve 
a high school diploma, but also get 
practical experience and a trade cer- 
tificate at graduation. ® 

Forrest W. Howell, Director 
HUD Area Office 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Boston’s 


Unique Rehab 
Partnership 
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A unique partnership between an 
inner-city community, a developer, 
and municipal and Federal agencies 
has resulted in a rehabilitation project 
that is one of Boston’s most exciting 
success stories. The renewal of West 
Newton Street, a block of 25 19th 
century row houses in Boston’s his- 
toric South End, is the first Turnkey 
rehabilitation undertaken in Massa- 
chusetts. And it is the first Boston 
Housing Authority Turnkey project 
located on a prime site in one of the 
city’s fastest growing areas. 

West Newton Street’s renewal also 
represents a major step in eliminating 
extreme disparities in the South 
End’s housing stock, where luxuri- 
ously renovated Victorian row houses 
and high-rise apartments occupied by 
the affluent are juxtaposed between 
blocks of deteriorating and neglected 
slum properties occupied by black, 
Hispanic, and poor families who 
make up a majority of the commu- 
nity’s residents. 

The renewal of West Newton 
Street began in 1970, when three 
community organizations, the pre- 
dominantly Puerto Rican Emergency 
Tenants Council, the predominantly 
black South End Tenants Council, 
and the Peoples Elected Urban 
Renewal Committee, united in an 
attack on the dangerously substand- 
ard conditions of 25 buildings owned 
by one slumlord. While the three 
community groups were heavily in- 
volved in a variety of activities de- 
signed to dramatize the critical condi- 
tion of the buildings and to bring 
sufficient pressure for change, the 
buildings were put up for sale with- 
out the knowledge of the commu- 
nity, and an option taken by a pri- 
vate company, United Community 
Development, Inc. UCD was immedi- 
ately put on notice by the local 
groups that luxury housing would not 
be tolerated. Local feeling ran high. 
A lack of mutual trust and skepticism 
threatened negotiations, but, at a 
meeting held in the Mayor’s office, 
the developer, community representa- 
tives, the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, and the Boston Housing 
Authority agreed to work together to 
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find a satisfactory arrangement. 

The Turnkey I program, under 
which the property could be rehabili- 
tated and sold to the Boston Housing 
Authority was combined with Turn- 
key II to provide community control 
of management after construction. 


Unusual Agreements 

The developers then entered into 
two highly unusual agreements. The 
first, between United Community 
Development and the three commu- 
nity organizations, took into account 
the deteriorated condition of the 
buildings, the desire for community 
participation, and the concern that 
residents not be displaced from the 
community by redevelopment. It was 
agreed that (1) the developer and the 
community pursue a proposal for the 
development of the property as a 
Turnkey project; (2) that the commu- 
nity should have final approval over 
screening and selection of tenants; (3) 
that the proposal include a Turnkey 
il provision which would permit com- 
munity management of the project; 


(4) that a five-member community 


committee be established to work 
with the developer during planning 
and construction, with power to re- 
view plans, recommend architects, 
assist in plans for hiring and training 
of minority workers, and proposing 
names of specific workers; (5) that 
tenants currently residing in the prop- 
erties not be obligated to pay rent 
unless and until the properties were 
made decent, safe and sanitary. 

The second agreement, in the form 
of a memorandum of understanding 
between United Community Develop- 
ment, the housing and community 
organizations, and the Mayor’s office, 
provided that the latter would furnish 
technical and political assistance to 
ensure the success of the project; the 
three agreed that the project should 
be housing for low-income residents 
with present tenants given first prior- 
ity and that the community be re- 


In the West Newton Street area, blocks 
of deteriorated and neglected sium 
properties contrasted with luxuriously 
renovated Victorian row houses and 
high-rise apartments. 
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sponsible for tenant selection, reloca- 
tion and management; that the rede- 
velopment agency would provide re- 
location resources; and that the hous- 
ing agencies would accept a Turnkey 
proposal and expedite processing. 

There was a close working rela- 
tionship between the community and 
the developer by the time the project 
reached the implementation stage; it 
was put to the test in overcoming the 
first hurdle in the operation. It 
wasn’t until the spring of 1971, after 
a long series of talks, that the Boston 
Housing Authority approval was 
granted. Both the developer and the 
community acknowledge the impor- 
tant role that the tenant group pres- 
sure played in finally bringing that 
about. 

Other major obstacles encountered 
in the initial stages were an extremely 
low HUD appraisal of the property 
and HUD’s low prototype cost limits. 
Community pressure and a carefully 
detailed presentation to the HUD 
Area Director helped resolve the first 
problem; the second was rectified 
when HUD’s Central Office increased 
the prototype cost limits. A 
$200,880 Annual Contributions Con- 
tract was signed. 

A special problem was created by 
the need for this project to house 
both elderly and family tenants, a 
situation which ran counter to HUD 
guidelines recommending elderly proj- 
ects or family projects—but not a 
mix. In addition, the units were four 
story structures, and the use of eleva- 
tors would have severely limited 
space needs. After considerable nego- 
tiation, a compromise was reached to 
allow the mix and to locate elderly 
residents on the first two floors, and 
families on the top two. 


Rehab Begins 

In the spring of 1972, the Annual 
Contributions Contract was signed. 
The 25 buildings were divided into 
five building packages, each of which 
would be turned over to the Housing 
Authority at completion. 

At the start of construction, there 
were 70 tenants in residence on the 
block. A concerted effort was made 
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by the developer, the community, the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority and 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Welfare, to ease the effects of 
relocation upon the tenants. About 
one half of the occupants were relo- 
cated out of the project, while the 


ee 


plumbing and electrical trades were 
black-owned, community based firms. 
Because this was so evidently a 
“people’s project,” there was virtually 
no vandalism, and no construction 
delays were encountered. 

The first of the five packages was 


= 


Mrs. Carmen Adames and her daughter Lucy enjoy the clean, modernly equipped kitchen 


of this restored apartment. 


other half were moved to buildings at 
one end of the street. As units were 
completed, the tenants were moved 
back in. All of the former residents 
who were eligible for public housing, 
and who so desired, returned to West 
Newton Street. 


A major asset of the project was 
the selection by the developer of a 
general contractor experienced in 
working in minority communities. 
Approximately 60 percent of the 
man hours of work on the project 
was performed by minority workers, 
and the subcontractors for demoli- 
tion, rough carpentry, painting, 
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completed in November 1972, and 
the total project was completed in 
April 1973. 


Renovation Completed 

The handsomely designed renova- 
tion consists of 136 efficiency to five 
bedroom units, with some duplexes. 
Featuring hardwood floors, individu- 
ally controlled electrical heat, dispos- 
als, grab bars and no-scald showers in 
the elderly units, laundry facilities, 
recreational areas, and a community 
building, the apartments compare with 
those renting at luxury prices. In- 
stead, the tenants pay no more than 
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25 percent of their incomes. The 
racial composition of the block is 
one-third Puerto Rican, one-third 
black and _ one-third white and 
Chinese. 

An essential ingredient in the con- 
tinued success of this project is its 
creative management. The Emergency 
Tenants Council, which had gained 
practical experience in another South 
End operation, was able to step easily 
into the management of West Newton 
Street. It places highest priority on 
the provision of social services to 
residents, a need frequently neglected 
in low-income housing management. 

After extensive orientation and 
training, tenants are kept involved in 
the project by helping with building 
improvements, planting flowers, and 
participating in social activities. 
Management staff is composed of 
community residents, so that in 
matters such as_ inspections, rent 
collection, and repairs the traditional 
mistrust between management and 
tenants is non-existent and the 
management role is one of tenant 
advocacy. 


Working Together 

The heart of this remarkable story 
is in the coming together of very 
committed and dedicated people. 
Community leaders such as Marion 
“Mac” McElhaney of Peoples Urban 
Renewal Committee, Israel Feliciano 
and Phil Bradley of the Emergency 
Tenants Council, and Randy Gilchrist 
of the South End Tenants Council 
joined forces to provide the impetus; 
Lawrence Smith and _ Richard 
Brainerd, the developers, gathered 
responsible and responsive imple- 
menters, such as Boston Architectural 
Team, Benjamin Polishook, the con- 
tractor, and the officials of local and 
Federal agencies—these individuals 
proved that skepticism could be over- 
come, that the desires of local resi- 
dents need not be inconsistent with 
the goals of a developer, that persist- 
ence and good will could turn a 
devastated slum block into a positive 
living environment for its residents, 
and that public housing could be a 
major asset to the neighborhood and 
the larger community. «@ 
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Changes in the U.S. Housing Inventory, 1960-1970 


The Components of Inventory Change survey, a part of the 1970 Census of Housing, shows that the total housing 
inventory of the United States increased from 58,325,110 to 70,207,151 units between April 1960 and December 
1970. This gain of 11,882,041 units, or 20.4 percent, reflects the net effect of additions to and losses from the 
housing stock during the 10.75 year period. Net additions during this period totaled 18,597,631 units while 6,715,590 
units were removed from the inventory as a result of demolitions, mergers, and other losses. For every three units 
added to the inventory during the 10.75 year period, one unit was removed. Approximately 25 percent of the 1970 
housing inventory is accounted for by 17,239,962 units of new construction since 1960, an average of 1.6 million 
units per year. Units added to the 1970 inventory through conversion or from other sources account for about 2 
percent of the total. About half of the units lost from 1960 to 1970 consisted of 3,797,532 units that were torn down 
by action of the owner or through a public agency. 

The rate of growth in the total housing inventory has been twice as great in the South and West regions, between 
1960 and 1970, as in the Northeast and North Central regions. The average increase in the South and West regions was 
about 27 percent compared to 15 percent for the Northeast and North Central regions. In terms of the upgrading of 
the housing stock; the South and West regions accounted for nearly 60 percent of new housing production and 56 
percent of the demolitions. 

Inventory changes within the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area configurations provide further evidence of the 
decaying central city housing stock and the new construction boom in the suburbs. New construction in the central 
cities of 4.2 million units combined with 2.8 million losses, resulted in a net addition of 1.4 million units. By contrast, 
the suburbs added 7.7 million units and lost only 1.5 million units, a net increase of 6.2 million units. 


Changes in the U.S. Housing Inventory, 1960 to 1970 
(Millions of Units) 


All Housing 
Units Net Changes 


Total Units Added Units Lost 
Conversion Merger 
New and and 
1970 1960 Number Percent Total Construction Other Total Demolition Other 


United States 70.2 58.3 11.9 20.4 18.6 17.2 j 6.7 3.8 
Northeast 16.9 14.8 at 14.0 3.3 3.0 ; 1.2 aa 
North 

Central 19.4 16.8 2.6 15.7 4.4 4.0 : 1.8 1.0 
South 21.7 17.2 4.5 26.4 7.0 6.5 : 2.4 1.4 
West 12.2 9.6 2.6 27.7 3.9 3.7 ‘ 1.3 


Units Added Total 
by New Units 
Area Construction Lost 


Inside SMSA‘s 11.9 4.3 
Central Cities 4.2 2.8 
Not in Central Cities ia 1.5 

Outside SMSA’s : 5.3 2.4 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Components of Inventory Change. 
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To: Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1974. 

This 36-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program information, 
projects, policies new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
HUD-312-25-PA 


vy U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1974—545-744/7 


Enclosed find $m (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($10.85 a year 
domestic; $13.60 if mailed to a foreign address). 


Name 


Please charge this Street Address 
order to my Deposit 
DORRIT POD. ccciccinicecenneceen, CORY BIE BEDI. cicncsocierniniorerenenitomninnciecnntenencmcenniicmen: Haan <n 








